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Reviewed by Donatp Davinson 
R. DABNEY’S book is a timely 
and engaging historical ac- 
count, running from Revo- 
lutionary beginnings to our 
own day; it is not a speculation or an ar- 
gument. Nevertheless, so much enthusi- 
astic research into the past by a Southern 

liberal of the younger group, himself a 

Virginian and a brilliant journalist, sug- 

gests a decided change of attitude among 

the vigorous spirits who have been cru- 
sading for liberalism in the Southern 
states. In former years, the rising liberals 
of the Grady-Page-Aycock school turned 
their faces irrevocably from a past which 
seemed to them too painful or too mis- 
taken to recall. Mr. Dabney instead seeks 
precedent and sanction in the Southern 
past for the modern liberalism which he 
upholds. The main stream of Southern 
thought, he argues, has been more liberal 
than otherwise; and the commonly de- 
plored phenomena of “backwardness” are 
sins against the Southern tradition rather 
than expression of the faith of the fathers. 

Possibly Mr. Dabney, like some others, 
has felt the need to rationalize new gos- 


Dabney’s study opens the way most in- 
vitingly. It is written in good temper, with 
fewer lapses into violent Menckenese than 
is the custom among liberals. Its facts are 
presented in rich circumstantiality and 
are so ordered as to emphasize somewhat 
the theory of the continuity of Southern 
liberalism. One must wholly admire Mr. 
Dabney’s energy and devotion. The only 
debate can be with his interpretation of 
facts and with the confusions that result 
from looking at Southern history through 
liberal spectacles, 

In “The Era of Jefferson,” to which Mr. 
Dabney devotes several chapters, he is on 
firm ground. He retells, convincingly 
enough, the familiar story of the demo- 
cratic achievements that proceeded from 
the Virginia school of liberals of whom 
Jefferson was the centre: the fight for po- 
litical independence and for separation of 
church and state; the early but thwarted 
Southern attempts toward abolition of 
slavery; the literary tendencies and edu- 
cational schemes which resulted in the 
very early founding of universities in 
Virginia, North Carolina, and Georgia, 
and the good order of private education 
that went with them. At times Mr. Dabney 
draws parallels between the South and 
New England. The South, for example, 
led the way in disestablishing state 
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pels by appealing to old prophets. Broadus 
Mitchell, George Fort Milton, and Judge 
Robert Winston are but a few of those 
Southerners who have lately fortified 
their dissent from Southern conservatism 
by writing biographies of men who them- 
selves were dissenters. Gerald Johnson, 
that most fiery of Southern reformers, 
speaking at the dedication in Charleston 
of a monument to the Confederate de- 


fenders of Fort Sumter, only lately apos- | 


trophized their spirit in an appeal for a 
renewed defense of liberty against the en- 
croaching extremes of Fascism and Com- 
munism. “If it (the creed of Fascism or 
Communism) is the creed of the new 
South,” he said, “then that new South is 
no true son of the old, but a bastard un- 
worthy to bear out a great name.” 

This change of heart among liberals is 
a change for the better. They may now 
meet the charge, which has not been with- 
out point, that they are reckless uprooters 
of tradition, preferring any foreign idea, 
and particularly a Northern idea, to a na- 
tive Southern one. Furthermore, the new 
attitude brings them into a ground where 
serious discussion may replace the old 
promises of educational or industrial uto- 
pias, or the mere wild flinging of epithets 
like “renegade” and “yokel” in which both 
the liberals and their various opponents 
have indulged. 

To such level-headed consideration Mr. 


churches; Massachusetts, in 1833, was the 
last of the thirteen original states to cease 
levying taxes for the support of a single 
denomination. In 1840—indeed, even in 
1860—there were, in proportion to popu- 
lation, more students in Southern col- 
leges than in Northern ones. He discusses 
the achievements of such neglected liber- 
tarians as Willie Jones, Nathaniel Macon, 
Christopher Gadsden, but, like a good 
Virginian, fails somehow to do justice to 
Andrew Jackson and the libertarians of 
the frontier. 

But Mr. Dabney rather skimps his task 
of probing eighteenth century liberalism 
to its philosophic and economic founda- 
tion, and in general commits himself to a 
loose and shifting definition of the term 
liberal. The strong words in his vocabu- 
lary are always “freedom,” “tolerance,” 
“social awareness,” but he uses them 
without much question as to how differ- 
ently the successive generations have in- 
terpreted them or valued them. He does 
not care whether his liberal heroes attach 
to the “least government” school of Jef- 
ferson or the “much government” school 
of today. The result is a good deal of turn- 
ing and twisting to keep liberalism always 
on the side of virtue. 

In the matter of slavery, war, and re- 
construction, Mr. Dabney’s loyalties are 
divided between his principles, which 
give him a distaste for slavery, and his 


rather weekly rationalized fidelity to the 
South. By a little more reflection he might 
have discovered that the North stood for 
one kind of liberalism and the South for 
another. Instead, he summarily puts the 
blame on “hotheaded” South Carolina 
and refuses fair consideration to Calhoun’s 
revised version of the Jeffersonian phi- 
losophy. 

So too in the aftermath of war and in 
the mixed currents of our own time. There 
are many liberal heroes to praise, from 
Lamar, who eulogized Sumner, and Al- 
derman, Curry, Aycock, and Page, who 
agitated for progressive education, up to 
Mr. Dabney’s own contemporaries in lit- 
erature and journalism who have intro- 
duced the spirit of realism or criticism 
or rebelliousness that he sees fit to call 
liberal. He records at impressive length 
the educational changes which have given 
the South its public school system and its 
flourishing universities. He finds a great 
stir of liberal activity to report in the way 
of crusading newspapers, conciliatory in- 
ter-racial committees—even a little in 
politics. But there are many villains, too, 
apparently not liberal, and a singularly 
immovable body of Southerners who have 
no horror of the Ku Klux Klan or the old- 
fashioned church. The common man has 
risen to power; that, it seems, counts as a 
liberal gain. But Pitchfork Ben Tillman 
and Huey Long are somehow not a gain. 
Southern industry thrives, but Gastonia 
and Harlan disturb the scene. The uni- 
versities are a new power in the land; but 
Bishop Cannon and the Fundamentalists 
are a power, too. In the end, though Mr. 
Dabney feels that liberalism has flour- 
ished despite handicaps and that “in the 
Southern hagiology the liberals are en- 
titled to the most commanding place,” he 
seems none too sure of comfort. 


Possibly Mr. Dabney ought to have con- 
sidered how easily liberalism stretches. 
There is something oddly elastic about a 
notion that will make John Brown of 
Ossawattomie and General Robert E. Lee 
brothers in liberalism. Stretch it only a 
little, and the South is revealed as a liv- 
ing museum of all the forms of liberalism 
that ever existed. Protestantism in gen- 
eral and Bishop Cannon’s anti-Catholi- 
cism in particular were historic liberal 
features. Huey Long is a liberal, too—a 
Jacksonian Democrat, new style. The 
Confederates were good state rights men 
fighting, as Parrington says of Calhoun, 
“against a universal cash-register evalua- 
tion of life” and the tyranny of majorities. 
Liberalism is not, after all, the basic social 
philosophy that Mr. Dabney claims it to 
be—not until it attaches itself to other 
foundations than merely a passionate 
quest for freedom, as it did attach itself in 
the days of Jefferson. 


Really, Mr. Dabney seems more like a 
progressive than a liberal. He is so anxious 
to produce a “civilized” South that one 
suspects him of being capable of sacrific- 
ing a good deal of freedom if he could be 
sure of serving progress. Progressivism, 
rather than liberalism, might indeed have 
been the theme of his book, at least of the 
latter half, as it was of Edwin Mims’s “The 
Advancing South,” which covered through 
selected instances much of the modern 
ground of Mr. Dabney’s survey. But no 
matter what the name, Mr. Dabney’s ap-~ 
peal to the Southern tradition makes it 
clear that the Southern liberals need 
some of Jefferson’s hard practicality to 
mix with their idealism. They must ex- 
hibit an ethics and an economics to go 
with their love of freedom, for only by 
such a means can they avoid having their 
own weapons of liberalism turned upon 
them. If they will not do this—if they in- 
sist on their old strategy of running be- 
nevolently from point to point, in order 
to free whoever happens at the moment 
to be in chains, then they are likely to 
have to put up for some time to come with 
the “rabble rousers” and “bucolic deni- 
zens of the hinterlands” who stir Mr. Dab- 
ney’s wrath. They should, in fact, thank 
the Lord that they have, under demo- 
cracy, No worse comrades. 


